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I confess that I had hoped to have the report of the Committee 
of Enquiry on_ Post-Emergency Agriculturet as the basis for my 
Presidential Address. This report, I understand, is being printed 
but is not, unfortunately, available for use. This handicapped me 
in two ways: first, I delayed the preparation of my address until 
the last moment in the vain hope that the report might be issued 
and, secondly, I am not in a position to use either the Memorandum 
submitted by the Association to the Government or to indicate how 
the Government has received the report of the Committee. The 
position is (to use a current military expression) fluid at the 
moment. I would take this opportunity therefore of refreshing 
your minds on the fundamental principles which formed the basis 
of our report and I can put them to you in a nutshell. (1) We, the 
veterinary profession in this country, wish to play our full part in 
the development of our country. (2) The veterinary services must 
be fully organised to allow us to play our full part in this develop- 
ment. It is well known that the veterinary services have been neg- 
lected here and I consider it would be well to give you a few 
illustrations. 

The total number of veterinary surgeons on the Eire Register 
in January, 1944, was about 370, almost all of whom were actively 
engaged in the practise of their profession. About 120 of these 
were employed whole-time in Government or Local Authority 
Service. The remainder were in general practice and about half 
of these were employed on a part-time basis by local authorities 
in the inspection of milk and meat and in the control of the 
various diseases scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 

Now let us see what is the ratio between the number of veter- 
inary practitioners available in this country and the number of 
animals. There are about 250 veterinary surgeons engaged in 
general practice and on the basis of pre-war figures for the animal 
population we find that there is only one practitioner to look after 
about 2,000 horses, 15,000 cattle, 12,000 sheep, 5,000 pigs, 80.000 
poultry, probably 2,000 dogs and an unknown number of cats. It 
is interesting to compare our position with that of other countries. 
Let us take the number of horses and cattle, i.e., the large animals, 
per veterinary surgeon. In Great Britain, Holland and Northern 
Ireland we find that there is one veterinary surgeon for about 4,000 
of these animals. In Denmark there is one veterinary surgeon to 
every 3,500 horses and cattle and in Eire there is the very dis- 
proportionate number of one veterinary surgeon for every 13,000 
such animals. These figures speak for themselves and, mark you, 
in spite of the seemingly favourable position of these other couritries 
as regards the number of veterinary surgeons available to attend 
and treat animals they are still a long way off from having solved 
their disease problems. As most of you know, the Loveday Com- 
mittee in their latest report have recommended that the number 
of veterinary surgeons in Great Britain be increased by 2,000. At 
the time the report was issued there were in Great Britain about 
2,300 veterinary surgeons; in France there were about 3,500; in 
Norway 430; in the Netherlands 730; in Denmark about 1,000; in 
Czecho-Slovakia 1,300; in Germany 8,000; in Belgium 700, and in 
Switzerland 700. As I have told you above, there are in Eire 
about 370 veterinary surgeons. It is interesting to note that there 
are 170 veterinary surgeons in Switzerland per 1,000,000 human 
population. Another interesting fact, of which you must be aware 
to understand the significance of these figures, is that there are 
about 500 persons to every 100 of the larger animals (that is 
cattle and horses) in Great Britain whereas here there are only 
about 65 human beings to every 100 of the larger animals. Thus 
our country is predominantly devoted to animals whereas Great 
Britain is devoted mainly to human beings. 


* Main section of Presidential Address to the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland: Annual General Meeting, Dublin, January 
29th, 1945. 

+ This report was issued early in May and was extracted at 
some length in our issue of May 26th.—Editor. 
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While meandering through statistics I sought a comparison be- 
tween the attention meted out to animals and that meted out by 
Homo sapiens to himself and | found that the lucky human being 
is fairly well catered for. If we take doctors, dentists, midwives, 
nurses, chemists and masseurs there is one of these for about every 
250 human beings whereas, as I have said, there is only one 
veterinary surgeon for every 13,000 horses and cattle, and every 
116,000 if we take the whole animal population. The unfortunate 
veterinary surgeon is, of course, obliged to play the part of doctor, 
dentist, midwite, chemist, masseur, judge and jury and sometimes 
executioner. 

Now I will come to the money side. Probably not more than 
£250,000 per annum is spent on the whole veterinary services. 
this figure includes salaries of all whole-time officials, part-time 
officials, the earnings of private practitioness, travelling expenses 
and the rest. Our livestock are valued at about £100,000,000 and 
the veterinary services represent 0-25 per cent. of that figure. 
Livestock and livestock products were recently valued at about 
£65,000,000 per annum. The veterinary services represent 0-38 per 
cent. of that figure. . 

As you know, we have only a limited amount of information 
in this country of the losses occasioned by various animal diseases, 
but if I may quote from a recent Senate debate, Senator O'Donovan 
stated that “ the loss through preventable disease has been estimated 
at something like £7,000,000 annually ”"—a formidable figure, you 
will agree. These diseases include tuberculosis, mastitis, contagious 
abortion, parasitic diseases of calfhood and poultry diseases. 

So much for the economic side. How do we stand as regards 
the public health side of the problem? Let us, first of all, take 
milk. Milk is consumed in three principal forms, firstly as raw 
milk, secondly as butter and thirdly as cheese. There are, of 
course, other forms, dried milk, condensed milk and cream. The 
annual output of milk has been estimated at some 400,000,000 
gallons. About one-eighth of this quanttity is consumed by the 
urban population and this is the only portion of the milk which 
is covered by the Milk and Dairies Act, 1935, which is the prin- 
cipal legislative measure to safeguard the public health as far as 
milk is concerned. The other seven-eighths of the milk is not 
subject to any veterinary control. The Act exempts producers 
of such milk from the provisions relating to registration and in- 
spection. The Milk and Dairies Act in itself is an excellent 
document, prescribing as it does a high standard of cleanliness 
for milk, but it has a serious flaw in that fulfilment of all its 
provisions as far as is humanly possible does not guarantee that 
the milk which it controls is free from animal diseases which are 
transmissible to man. This applies chiefly to bovine tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion. 

Everyone of you is prepared to admit that a cow which passes 
a clinical examination cannot be guaranteed not to be excreting 
one or both of the organisms responsible for these diseases and 
although some of you may be expert enough to detect these diseases 
in their very early stages, you cannot guarantee that a cow which 
you pass as healthy to-day will not be excreting those organisms 
long before you have an opportunity of making another clinical 
examination. We know as veterinary surgeons that there is only 
one solution to this problem and that is the establishment of 
tubercle- and abortion-free herds for all consumers of milk not 
only for urban but for the rural population. Both of these 
diseases are transmissible to man. I know that some of you here 
have had undulant fever definitely diagnosed but how many others 
have had this disease undiagnosed ? The disease is pre-eminently 
one which affects persons in close contact with animals, notably 
veterinary surgeons, but as the organism of contagious abortion 
is excreted in the milk all consumers of raw milk are exposed to 
the infection. We have no doubt about tuberculosis—bacteriologisis 
have repeatedly typed the bovine strain of the disease from human 
cases. 

Now as to meat. The greater part of the meat supply of this 
country is prepared in private slaughterhouses. Even in the cities 
and large towns where public slaughterhouses or abattoirs have 
been provided the greater part of the meat comes from the private 
slaughterhouses and is not subject to any satisfactory system of 
inspection. It is true that most local authorities have appointed 
veterinary officers on a part-time basis to visit private slaughter- 
houses and inspect the meat slaughtered therein, but as the days 
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and hours of slaughter are not regulated and cannot be regulated 
without amending the law, it follows that in most districts only 
a negligible proportion of meat sold for human consumption is 
subjected to veterinary inspection. If it were possible to arrange 
the days and hours of slaughter in private slaughterhouses it is 
doubtful if there is a sufficient number of veterinary surgeons avail- 
able in the country to give adequate supervision to such premises 
owing to their multiplicity and the distances which would have to 
be travelled to visit them. The principal disease which makes meat 
inspection so necessary in this country and in Great Britain is 
tuberculosis. In districts where the disease is prevalent it is only 
reasonable to assume that a fair proportion of the animals reaching 
private slaughterhouses must be suffering from the disease. How 
many of these cases are detected by the veterinary officers or sani- 
tary inspectors and thoroughly examined before the carcase or any 
part of it is released for human consumption ? I am afraid that, 
uman nature being what it is, many are passed on to John Citizen 
after a slight manicure. The elimination of tuberculosis from our 
herds would make the meat inspector’s task much lighter and the 
danger to the public of eating meat which had not been inspected 
would be reduced. Meat inspection would, of course, still be neces 
sary owing to the prevalence of acute septic and other conditions 
which render meat highly dangerous and unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

Meat products also require the attention of the meat inspector 
and especially the preparation of the ubiquitous sausage, that 
cylinder of mystery popularly referred to in America as hot-dog. 
His near relations, the puddings, and even the drisheens, need the 
watchful eve of the inspector to see that the ingredients are fresh 
and healthy. The absence of regulations to control the preparation 
of these articles of food is a serious handicap to the inspector. 
He cannot insist on any particular standard of premises or equip- 
ment and unless he can prove that these foodstuffs may be injurious 
to man (a most difficult task) he has no power to seize them even 
though he may have seen them prepared under conditions which 
leave him in a most unhappy frame of mind. There is, | under 
stand, legislation in existence under which suitable regulations 
could be framed to deal with the preparation and hand!ine of food- 
stuffs, but it appears to me that a new Act of the Oireachtas is 
required to codify existing laws in regard to food and to introduce 
new or amending legislation to deal with it in the light of recent 
knowledge and experience. Such matters as the distribution and 
marketing of foodstuffs could be dealt with in order to ensure that 
they would reach the consumer reasonably free from contamination. 
We are all familia: with existing methods of distributing meat. It 
may leave the abattoir perfectly clean but it is frequently conveyed 
to the butcher's shop on a vehicle of doubtful cleanliness, covered 
perhaps with sacks or a tarpaulin to comply with the law of 
“decent and seemly conveyance.” It is often hung outside the 
shop to collect dust contaminated with dried manure and even dried 
sputum from the streets. It may then be cut up into steaks or 
chops and placed on the counter to be handled by housewives who 
are not sure whether they want a pound of liver or a nice fillet 
i * himself.” Ultimately a piece of meat containing many of 
the bacteria known to medical and veterinary science reaches the 
unfortunate consumer who sits down to a meal which might well be 
his last but for Divine providence in the provision of a little hydro- 
chloric acid in his stomach. ; 

We come next to the Diseases of Animals Acts. As you know 
there are excellent Orders made under the Acts for the control 
of rabies, contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, rinderpest, glanders, 
epizootic lymphangitis, sheep pox, foot-and-mouth disease. Rabies 
was selected as a disease requiring attention and accordingly a new 
Order was issued a few years ago. These Orders provide for drastic 
action such as wholesale slaughter of affected and in-contact animals 
whenever one of these diseases makes its appearance. But when 
have we had any of these diseases in this country ? I admit we 
had an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease a few vears ago and 
it cost the taxpayer a tidy sum of money to eradicate it, but costly 
though it was, I am prepared to wager that the less spectacular 
diseases which are always with us occasion a greater annual loss 
to the country. The loss is not so apparent because it is not 
dramatic and it is therefore largely overlooked. I have never seen 
a case of rinderpest or epizootic lymphangitis nor am I likely to 
see one, but it is comforting to know that they are well catered for. 
What about our indigenous diseases like tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion. mastitis, sheep scab and the rest? I can only dismiss 
the Bovine Tuberculosis Order as a farce. Apart from animals 
excreting tubercle bacilli in the milk it caters only for those in 
the last stages of the disease when all the harm has been done. 
It has not made and never will make any contribution either to the 
control or eradication of tuberculosis. 

The Contagious Abortion Order is, if possible, a greater farce 


and has been relegated to the limbo of forgotten things years ago, 
Has anyone ever taken the trouble to see that an aborting cow has 
not gone into circulation again within the period prescribed by 
the Order 

The Sheep Scab Order and its complementary Order the Sheep 
Dipping Order would be all right if they were complied with, but 
they are noi in all districts. ‘There are not more than 2,000 sheep 
returned officially each year as suffering from sheep scab. Let us 
assume that this figure does not represent the total number of 
cases of the disease and that 6,000 would be nearer the mark. The 
total sheep population here is around 3,000,000 so that only one 
sheep in every 500 has scab and even these are practically confined 
to a few select localities. The disease is amenable to treatment 
and could be eradicated without great difficulty. In a recent debate 
in the Senate, Senator O’Donovan said “I regard the position of 
sheep scab as being very important because I believe that it is 
one of the diseases we should have eliminated from this country 
years ago.” He mentioned the penalties imposed on owners of 
sheep suffering from the disease prosecuted before different District 
Justices. In one case the owners were fined Is. per affected animal 
while in another the defendant was fined £3 per sheep so that 
“there is often injustice done to owners of sheep owing to their 
cases being brought before different District Justices.” It is 
odvious that some more energetic action is needed to eradicate 
this disease. 

To return to Department Orders, there are no Orders dealing 
with mastitis, parasitic conditions such as liver fluke, strongylosis 
and the rest. As I have already pointed out, these diseases occasion 
enormous losses to the farming community. They are generally 
insidious in onset and frequently do not cause the death of the 
affected animal but loss of milk and depreciation in value of cows 
affected with mastitis and loss of condition and damage to edible 
offal in the case of animals affected with parasitic diseases. 

What is to be done about all this 7 Are we to continue applying 
ointments and stupes to conditions requiring radical operations : 
There is a remedy and it only awaits the sanction of the powers 
that be. The Veterinary Medical Association went to a_consid- 
erable amount of trouble in preparing a memorandum dealing with 
the matters previously referred to and suggesting means and ways 
of tackling the various problems. The memoranaum was submitted 
to the Government who, in turn, passed it on to the Committee 
of Enquiry on Post-Emergency Agriculture. Representatives of the 
Veterinary Medical Association at the request of the Committee 
aitended to give evidence and elucidate the memorandum. We were 
very pleased with our reception and we felt that some definite 
progress has at last been made and if we are to assume that the 
tinal report submitted by the Committee was on the basis of our 
discussions with them I have no doubt that we as a_ profession 
will welcome the report, If my assumption is correct then I am 
gratified to note the Minister for Agriculture’s statement in the 
Senate debate on the recent Bill to amend the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, which is as follows: “I have read it (that is, the report) and 
I should say that in all probability the greater part of it will be 
implemented because it is in my opinion a very good report.’ 
Gratifying though it is to read this statement, it does not clear the 
air completely. However, if by any mischance the report should 
fail to negotiate the remaining fences and comes to grief before 
reaching the post we have no intention of allowing the matter to 
end there. We shall, if necessary, and we hope it will not become 
necessary, consult with the farming community direct and devise 
some means between us of putting our recommendations into effect. 
Let me assure the farmers of the country that we would not go to 
them as an afterthought for they are our first interest, but it is 
because we believe that the matter is primarily one for the Govern: 
ment that it is to that quarter we first submitted our recom- 
mendations. 

Perhaps there are some people who think that the implementation 
of our recommendations may be beyond the resources of the 
country and they may consequently be inclined to defer imple- 
menting them. Since submitting our report we have gone into this 
matter of cost and we find that a service which would go a long way 
towards solving the disease problem could be provided at a cost 
which, in relation to the value of our livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts, would be almost a negligible figure. This sum works out 
at about 2s. per head of horses and cattle, a few pence per head 
of pigs and sheep and about jd. per head of the poultry population. 

When I came to this point in my address a very important 
matter came to my _ notice. Most of you saw in The 
Irish Independent one day last week reference to a_ statement 
alleged to ie been made at the National Farmers’ Union, London, 
to the effect that 40 to 50 per cent. of Irish cattle imported into 
Great Britain were affected with tiberculosis. I wish to take this 
opportunity of refuting this statement which we know is quite 
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erroneous. Our Survey Committee, making use of every available 
piece of intormation and having submitted this information to 
careful statistical analysis, came to the conclusion that the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis in store cattle which are normally exported 
from this country is not greater than 8 per cent. and of the 8 per 
cent. which are affected the vast majority are only slightly affected 
and in such a way that their flesh is perfectly healthy. This 
erroneous idea regarding the prevalence of tuberculosis in the 
cattle of this country exists in the minds of many people not alone 
in Great Britain but at home and was engendered by public pro- 
nouncements of persons unacquainted with all the facts concerning 
the disease. The incidence of the disease here is actually less 
than in Great Britain and there are many areas of the country 
practically free from the disease. I can quote facts and figures 
from my personal experience and the experience of others in 
applying the tuberculin test to herds and testing replacements, in 
support of my statement. The owners of tuberculin tested herds 
are well aware of the tubercle-free areas and the areas from which 
it is less safe to make purchases. This knowledge should encourage 
the Government to take immediate steps to begin a scheme of 
eradication of the disease as our post-war exports of livestock are 
bound to depend on their freedom from disease, notably tuberculosis 
in the case of cattle. This prerequisite of freedom from disease 
has been stressed by many cross-Channel farming journals and by 
persons who are in a position to dictate the quality of imports 
required. | We cannot embark here on a wholesale eradication 
scheme as has been done in America because of the higher incidence 
of the disease, the serious dislocation which would be caused to 
the cattle trade and the enormous cost, but at least a start can 
and must be made if we are to retain our pre-war markets and 
possibly help to replenish the decimated cattle population of con- 
tinental countries. 

I have not attempted to indicate the many aspects of the plans 
for disease control and eradication because these have already 
been submitted to the Government. The need for intensive research 
into the various animal diseases is only too obvious to all and we 
trust that in the new scheme of things ample facilities for research 
will be provided. The increased knowledge which research will 
bring will enable the profession to tackle the problem in the 
simplest, most effective and most economical way. Likewise re- 
organisation of the entire veterinary services will be necessary to 
provide personnel for the carrying into effect of the new schemes. 
Money is also necessary but we cannot and do not expect the State 
to provide funds for far-fetched uneconomic schemes. We must 
be ready to play our part both individually and collectively if 
success is to be assured and I feel certain that we are all ready 
to do this. The motto of our profession, as you all know, is 
“Vis Unita Fortior” but I think that it ought to have as a prefix 
another, perhaps less familiar, motto, “Ich Dien serve— 
because if we give good service individually then collectively our 
Strength will manifest itself. Let us therefore, in the words of 
Omar Khayyam, resolve “To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire .. . shatter it to bits and then remould it nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” 


A Suggestion Concerning International Veterinary 
Relations 


DR. VLADIMIR CHLADEK 
PRAGuE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Before the war we had two veterinary institutions of international 
character: the “ Office international des épizooties ” and the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congresses. Both institutions were of con- 
siderable value for the development of veterinary science in general 
and its propagation and practical application in particular. 

The function of the “ Office” was limited to matters concerning 
communicable diseases of animals and consisted in the mutual 
exchange of statistical and scientific information, and in pro- 
posing to the governments concerned necessary changes of regula- 
tions with reference to modernisation and unification. To this end 
Statistical records were collected, periodic meetings of scientific 
workers held and two periodicals issued, one of them containing 
statistics, the other reports of meetings and abstracts of scientific 
papers. There is no doubt that the transmissible diseases of 
animals are of great international importance and that the pro- 
positions of the “Office” to the different governments regarding 
an effective veterinary policy proved very successful. If, however, 
we compare the claims and tasks of the “ Office” with those oi 
another institution, belonging to the League of Nations—the Inter- 
national Office for Public Health—we can imagine a_ veterinary 
institution of a larger competence and with a far wider programme. 


One can hardly believe that veterinarians should not have more 
opjects tor international discussion, meriting a public interest, than 
the infectious diseases of animals. It is a pity that the initiators 
of central veterinary institutions did not have the necessary long- 
s.ghteaness to imitate at least the medical profession, if there was 
a tack of suitable suggestions of their own. However, the “ Office ” 
p-oved quite effective, although working on a limited scale. 

The International Veterinary Congresses are held at intervals 
of tour years and are therefore a temporary institution. They are 
prcpared by the Permanent Committee in general, but the real 
preparations are the concern of the respective Organising Com- 
mittees. The Permanent Committee has to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the past congress and to select a limited number of subjects 
for discussion at the next congress. The Permanent Committee 
performs its duties during several sessions held in private, without 
the interference of veterinary publicity. Its aims are restricted by 
the resolutions and the regulations. Concerning the congresses 
themselves, they are without doubt of remarkable value for veter- 
inarians and for the dissemination of veterinary knowledge because 
of their universality of programme. The object of the congresses 
is “the advancement of the science and practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery, including discussions on veterinary education 
and the status of the veterinary profession.” But the delivery of 
speeches and the reading of scientific papers is rarely in reasonable 
relation to the obvious scarcity of time for necessary discussions. 
On the whole there remains the impression of an outstanding social 
event and the opportunity to form connections with foreign 
workers. To enable a useful discussion, papers should be printed 
and issued at least two months before the meeting ; they must be 
written at least a vear before. Only recent discoveries of great 
imporiance should be communicated in lecture form. The dis- 
covery of printing and the decline of rhetoric made the delivery 
of lectures obsolete. Undivided attention is necessary to follow 
every word of a lecture ; losing a sentence you may miss the most 
important point, whereas the reader of a paper may re-read a 
chapter he did not understand. But to deliver a speech already 
issued in print can really be considered as a waste of time. The 
whole range of problems in veterinary science and organisation 
cannot be treated in a useful manner during one congress unless 
the whole time is free for discussion. We see, then, that the 
congresses can deal only with main problems, whose actuality is 
obvious, but which are not very urgent having regard to the possible 
interval of some years. The congresses cover the whole field of 
veterinary science, but are ineffective from the point of the practical 
and, especially, ready application of their findings to the problems 
with which they deal. 

We are in need of a permanent international veterinary institu- 
tion, as a centre for mutual information and collaboration in 
scientific and professional matters in every respect. A careful 
comparison of the professional regulations in the different countries 
could lead to simplification and unification according to the best 
examples ; in short, to a much-to-be-desired rationalisation of the 
whole veterinary service—the legislative, the statistical, the direct- 
ing and executive service—and of professional education and 
collaboration with other professions. 

This international yeteginary centre could, among many other 
tasks, prepare the international list of diseases of animals, suggest 
standard forms for statistical records, collect, catalogue and inter- 
change scientific periodicals and other publications and, finally, 
issue a complete veterinary bibliography. It would be a universal 
advisory, information and working centre in all veterinary matters 
and be in permanent contact with international institutions of the 
medical profession, of agronomy, etc. Otherwise, for example, the 
preparation of the international list of animal diseases, left to the 
International Veterinary Congresses, would occupy at least ten to 
20 years. The suggested centre should be no office or bureau but 
a scientific institute: the International Veterinary Institute or the 
International Veterinary Centre. Every country or government 
should have its own National Veterinary Centre or National Veter- 
inary Institute, whose object must be the collaboration with the 
International Centre and with National Centres of other professions 
at home. Such institutions could contribute far more to the pro- 
gress of veterinary science and practice than the “ Office inter- 
national des épizooties” and the International Veterinary Con- 
gresses and more effectively promote the continuity, efficiency and 
preparedness of our work. 


successful experiment was made in Burma in dropping 
mules by parachute to reinforce the advanced supply lines. Seven 
mules dropped from a Dakota now wear parachutist wings on the 
brow-band of their head collars. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Surgical Reduction of a Diaphragmatic Hernia 
Without The Aid of a Forced Air Respirator* 
NORMAN L. GARLICK, b.v.m. 

Tacoma, WasHINGTON 


Subject.—Terrier-Pekingese, weight 12 lb., age two years. 
Hisiory.—The dog was presented about 7 p.m. with the usual 


explanation that a bone had lodged in its throat. Some fried steak. 


bones had been fed early in the day, and the dog had been un- 
comfortable and had attempted to vomit many times, but did not 
expel anything. 

xamination.—Palpation of the throat and cervical regions was 
negative. The heart beat was strong and rapid. The mucous mem- 
branes were cyanotic and the breathing was laboured, particularly 
after exertion. Fluoroscopy revealed the presence of a foreign body 
anterior to the diaphragm, in the upper part of the thoracic cavity. 

On the basis of these findings, anaesthesia and the passing of the 
stomach tube were recommended. With this the owner agreed, and 
left the dog in our care, with permission granted to do anything 
necessary to bring about recovery. 

Anaesthesia was obtained by the use of pentobarbital sodium. 
The stomach tube passed easily to the stomach with no interference. 
Correlating this and previous findings, we then _ a ruptured 
diaphragm. Further history of a “litthe bump” by an automobile 
three weeks previously was obtained. 

Operation.—Exploratory laparotomy was indicated. The hair was 
clipped from the abdominal region, and the field was washed 
thoroughly with a dilute solution of sodium hypochlorite. 

The incision was made on the median line, extending from the 
xyphoid cartilage posteriorly about four inches. The first view of 
the interior of the peritoneal cavity revealed that the stomach was 
not therein. The duodenum was located and traced to a point on 
the left of the median line where it disappeared through a rent in 
the diaphragm about two inches long. Gentle traction on the 
duodenum was applied, and the stomach, spleen, and a loop of 
the small intestine were slowly withdrawn from the left pleural 
cavity. At this point, the lungs collapsed and respiration ceased. 

Manual pressure was quickly applied to the thorax, forcing the 
air out of the pleural cavity. A relative vacuum was maintained 
by covering the rent in the diaphragm with two fingers. Haemostats 
were applied, one by one, to the edges of the tear and clamped 
firmly in place, bringing the torn edges in apposition as nearly 
airtight as possible. The vacuum was broken many times during 
this process, but each time it was quickly restored by pressure on 
the thorax and the closing of the rent by the fingers. 

When 14 of the forceps were in place, the diaphragm was again 
airtight with respiration continuing normally. One row of con- 
tinuous Lembert stitches was inserted as follows: A small half- 
curved needle and 20-day chromic catgut No. | were used. The 
first stitch was inserted about } inch ventrally to the end of the 
tear and tied securely. The Lembert stitches were then inserted, 
ae over one haemostat with each two stitches made. Each 

aemostat was removed as the two stitches were drawn tightly in 
place. The row was completed and all the instruments were re- 
moved. The serous surfaces of the peritoneum had been brought 
into apposition, and the pleural vacuum again was perfect. The 
stomach, which was greatly distended with air, was emptied by the 
use of a large syringe. The bones were left to dissolve. Omentum 
was sutured over the needle hole and brought also over the repaired 
area of the diaphragm. The viscera were then returned to the peri- 
toneal cavity and the abdominal incision was closed in the usual 
manner. 

The principles of aseptic surgery were observed throughout the 
operation. e exposed viscera were kept moist by the frequent use 
of warm normal saline solution. One gramme of sulphanilamide 
crystals was sprinkled on the viscera and in the abdominal incision 
before closure. 

Surgical shock was great, the thermometer registermg 92°F. at 
the completion of the operation. External heat was applied, and 
1/120 gr. of strychnine sulphate was administered, hvpodermically, 
every two hours. The temperature rose 2:5 degrees each hour, a 
in four hours was normal. At that time the dog took a small 
amount of water and was able to get up. 

Recovery was uneventful. The last sutures were removed on the 
eighth day following the operation, at which time the dog was 
eating and feeling fine. A later report indicates that the operation 
was a complete success. 


* Reprinted from the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association (May, 1945). 106. 282-283. 


ABSTRACTS 


Effect of Local Injections of Penicillin on Staphylococci i 
(1945.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 6. 3.] 


The authors have treated seven udder quarters infected with 
staphylococci with penicillin. In selecting the cows for this experi- 
ment infection had to be caused by staphylococci able to haemolyse 
ox blood, coagulate human blood plasma and produce pigment. 

The penicillin was injected as a solution in 500 mls. of sterile 
normal saline. Four quarters were given eight injections of 
500 ml. each at six-hourly intervals, and the remaining three-quarters 
four injections at 12-hourly intervals. Each 500 ml. of solution 
contained 22,800 Oxford units of penicillin. 

The milk was examined bacteriologically before treatment, at 
intervals of 12 hours during treatment and on the third, sixth, 
tenth and thirteenth days after treatment. All samples after the 
first injection were free of staphylococci up to 12 hours after the 
last injection. Five quarters were excreting a again 
on the third or sixth day after treatment ceased. In the remaining 
two quarters the original staphylococcal infection had been cured; 
these two quarters had received eight injections. 

There was a slight febrile reaction in the cows at the second 
injection, and one cow had a local udder reaction which disappeared 
by the third day after treatment. D.L. 

* * * * * 
[Results of Bacteriological Examination of Aborted Bovine Foetuses 

in Brucellosis-free Herds. Jounson, L. E., and Granam, R. 

(1945.) Cornell Vet. 35. 36-40.] 


Three aborted foetuses from two abortus-free herds were found to 
-harbour Sal lla cholorae suis, Corynebacterium pyogenes and 
Erisipelothrix rhusiopathiae respectively. Cultures of the first two 
organisms were injected intravenously into one heifer each. Both 
aborted within 16 days and the organism was recovered from the 
foetus. Three animals were injected with E. rhusiopathiae. None 
aborted but one calved a dead calf at full term from which the 
organism was recovered. P.S. W. 

* * * * * 

[Substances Used in Treatment of Pediculosis capitis: their Rela- 
tive Value. Scospie, E. B.S. (1945.) Brit. Med. J., No. 4394, 
409-412. 

Scobbie describes a series of laboratory and clinical tests to 
compare the efficiency of a number of chemicals in the treatment 
of pediculosis due to the human head louse. From the results of 
experiments, which are described, the author discusses the lethal 
action on the louse, the ovicidal action, and the protective action 
of the various materials used. Some of the substances in common 
use were shown to be ineffective or definitely inferior as insecticides 
and as ovicides and any success obtained by their use is ascribed 
largely to the mechanical removal of the lice i the careful tooth- 
combing which is usually an important part of the treatment. A 
2 per cent. D.D.T. emulsion and 50 per cent. lethane 384 special in 
a white oil stood out as the two insecticides of value in the treat- 
ment of pediculosis, the former being preferable to lethane since 
one treatment properly carried out should cure every case. Lethane 
will cure a large proportion of cases with one application, but two 
treatments at a week’s interval will give certain cure provided the 
details of the application are carefully observed. The following 
substances proved ineffective in the treatment of pediculosis: 25 per 
cent. technical lauryl thiocyanate in a white oil, “derbac” soap, 
20 per cent. solution of dettol, concentrated infusion of quassia, 
12-5 per cent. formalin soap mixture B.P.C., 0-1 per cent. aqueous 
mercuric chloride, oils of cedarwood, citronella, and lemon-grass. 
Ascabiol (new formula) a non-irritating preparation of benzyl ben- 
zoate emulsion, carbolic acid solution (1 in 60), 2 per cent. lysol and 
oil of sassafras were found to destroy the louse eggs but, in practice, 
none of these ovicides gave a 100 per cent. kill. LN. 


* * * * * 
Errata.—Veterinary and Medical Control of the Milk Supply 
(Abst. Disc. Roy. Soc. Med., Vet. Rec., 57. August IIth, 1945).— 
Mr. J. S. StewarD writes concerning the remarks attributed to him 
on page 381: “The 94 per cent. detected microscopically refers to 
milk samples from suspected quarters or udders; and it is net a 
matter of opinion ‘that although uterine or glandular discharge 
might contain large numbers of tubercle bacilli yet in the absence 
of cough or emaciation such cows could not be controlled under the 
Tuberculosis Order, 1938 ’-—it is an incontrovertible fact as can be 
seen by anyone who carefully reads the Tuberculosis Order.” 


Weekty Wispom 


Those who know do not tell; those «who tell do not know.— 
Lao-Tzu (concerning Tao). 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Tue Nationa HEALTH SERVICE 


In the course of the debate on the motion for the Address in 
reply to the King’s Speech, Mr. Wittinx (former Minister of Health) 
expressed the hope tnat the Government would take vigorous action 
to ensure that our medical manpower at home was substantially 
and rapidly increased by the release of doctors from the Services. 
He was disturbed by the statement of the Lord Privy Seal that, in 
the view of the Government, it was necessary so far as the national 
health service was concerned to go back to the position as it was 
in March, 1944, and start afresh the discussions which were con- 
templated by the White Paper and by Parliament which considered 
its proposals. It had always been in his (Mr. Willink’s) mind that 
legislation should be introduced this year, and that the compre- 
hensive health scheme should come into operation at the same time 
as, if not before, the general insurance plan. From the very begin- 
ning the existence of a comprehensive health service was assumed 
to be essential to all-in insurance. 

The Lord Privy Seal had made some inaccurate *and misleading 
observations about the course of events since March, 1944, when 
he said that there had been inordinate delay. What happened 
was that at an early date after the White Paper debate the discus- 
sions contemplated by Parliament were initiated. They were not 
even primarily with the British Medical Association but with the 
local authorities, voluntary hospitals, the royal colleges, medical 
officers of health, and the general practitioners. The local authori- 
ties very much objected to the transfer of their hospitals. The 
voluntary hospitals and the medical profession claimed a_ fuller 
share in the planning of the future hospital and health services 
than was accorded to them in the White Paper, and the voluntary 
hospitals expressed their objection to receiving direct aid from 
local rates. The best opinion, both lay and medical, was unanimous 
that the White Paper scheme gave no adequate place to the influ- 
ence which universities with medical schools should be able to 
bring to bear on the development of the hospital and health service. 

The voluntary hospitals and the doctors were apprehensive as to 
the local authority control of their work, and the general practi- 
tioners themselves were among many who objected strongly to the 
power which the White Paper proposed should be entrusted to the 
Central Medical Board. But by the end of May a stage had been 
reached when it was possible to begin and to make much progress 
with the drafting of the necessary legislation. There was no 
muddle, and he hoped the Government would not take the view 
that so much work and effort should be treated as nugatory, but 
that this subject should be dealt with in the same spirit in which the 
last Parliament dealt with the Education Bill. There should not be 
an excess of party politics in the health services of the nation. 

Mr. H. Morrison said the Minister of Health was pursuing the 
matter of the release of doctors from the Services with as much 
vigour and energy as Mr. Willink did in the last Government. 
With regard to the national health service, it was the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the necessary legislation in the 
present session of Parliament. 


AGRICULTURE (ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION) 


The text is published of the Agriculture (Artificial Insemination) 
Bill. The Bill does not differ from that of the same title which 
was introduced in the last Parliament and was dropped on the 
Dissolution. The Bill enables the Government to make grants 
towards the establishment of centres for research in artificial in- 
semination of livestock. 


Questions 
MILK (PASTEURISATION) 

Sir E. Granam-Lirtte asked the Minister of Health whether, in 
view of the figures recently furnished showing the incidence of 
tuberculosis attributable to infected milk, he will immediately make 
compulsory the provision of pasteurised or otherwise adequately 
sterilised milk for children at school and introduce legislation 
requiring all milk for home, consumption to be pasteurised. 

Mr. A. Bevan: I understand that as regards school milk a high 
proportion is now either heat-treated or tuberculin tested. I am 
consulting my right hon. Friend the Minister of Food with regard 
to what further action can be taken respecting the supply of 
adequately heat-treated milk. 


Anti-soil erosion work. is now being carried on throughout the dis- 
trict of Mokhatlong, Basutoland, on a rapidly increasing scale and 
already hundreds of acres of cultivated lands have been protected 

m erosion by contour furrows and grass strips. In the moun- 


tains, of course, the work is proceeding under special difficulties.— 
Colomal Office News Service. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these umns. 


Diary of Events 
7th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Cowbridge (Bear Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 
Sept. | 1th_—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Southampton. 
Sept. 12th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 
. 13th.—Summer Meeting of the North of Scotland Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Inverness (Caledonian Hotel). 
. 15th.—Applications due for Miss Cust Research Scholarship. 
. 18th.—Annual Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners at Oxford (Randolph Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 
Sept. 19th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 


Sept. 


Sept. 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
Sept. 2ist.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 
Sept. 26th.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Inspectors, 


Conway Hall, W.C.1, 3 p.m. 
. 25th-28th.—N.V.M.A. Annual Meetings, 1945. 


* * * * - 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, N.V.M.A. 


With this week’s issue of The Veterinary Record members 
will receive the Annual Report of the Association (to be 
presented at the Annual General Meeting on Thursday, 
September 27th). A full programme of the various meet- 
ings, demonstrations and social functions which have been 
arranged is included. 

It will be seen from this programme that further details 
concerning the exhibition of films on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26th, are now announced and also that arrangements 
have been made for entertaining the ladies while members 
are attending the demonstrations at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture's Laboratories at Weybridge on September 28th. 

An ‘‘ application for tickets ’’ form is being issued at 
the same time and those members who have not yet 
applied for tickets should do so without delay ; those who 
have already applied for tickets for the Luncheon and 
Reception should use the form for any notification of their 
desire to attend the Film Exhibition, Demonstrations and 
Ladies’ Excursion. 

It is hoped that members will co-operate in ensuring 
the smooth working of these arrangements by returning 
the form not later than September 14th next. 


* * * 


PERSONAL 
Dr. P. R. Viljoen, M.C., M.R.C.V.S. 
Hich ComMMISSIONER IN CANADA FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


We have recently welcomed in this country Dr. Philip R. Viljoen, 
who is on his way to Ottawa to take up his appointment as 
High Commissioner in Canada for the Union of South Africa. 

Dr. Viljoen is a public servant of high distinction whose career 
has been marked by rapid promotion in the Agricultural Service of 
South Africa, in which he has figured as a veterinary officer of 
outstanding ability. Graduating M.R.C.V.S. at the London College 
in 1912, he entered the public service as assistant veterinary bac- 
teriologist at Onderstepoort in 1913, being appointed veterinary 
research officer in the following year. Promotion followed speedily 
and in 1919 he went to Switzerland, where he obtained his doctorate 
in veterinary science. On his return to the Union, Dr. Viljoen 
was for a time Sub-director at Onderstepoort and then Deputy 
Director. He succeeded Sir Arnold Theiler on the latter’s retire- 
ment in 1927. Four years later he was appointed Under Secretary 
for Agriculture and after two years’ tenure of that office he suc- 
ceeded Colonel Williams as Secretary; he has served as Secretary 
under four Ministers of Agriculture. 

Dr. Viljoen has done much towards the eradication of stock 
diseases and the promotion of the South African livestock industry, 
and his appointment to the important post of High Commissioner 
will be a source of much gratification to his fellow members of the 
profession. 
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Birth.—Kerru.—At Galashiels Hospital on August I8th, 1945, to 
Cherry (née Anderson), wife of N. W. Keith, m.r.c.v.s., Edenbank 
Cottage, Kelso, a son (Graham Anderson). 


St. Andrew's Church, Little 
Snoring, Norfolk, on August 21st, Duncan Sheriff, M.r.c.v.s. (Flyin 
Officer, R.A.F.j, younger son of the late James S. Sheriff and o 
Mrs. F. E. Sheriff, of Bromley, Kent, to Sheila Bridget Whitehead, 
v.A.p., only daughter of Mr. apd Mrs. H. E. Whitehead, of Little 
Snoring, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Croupace, Frederick John Liddell, Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.A.) (retd.), 
Cross House (West), Corbridge-on-Tyne. Graduated Edinburgh, 
December |4th, 1912. Died August 13th, 1945; aged 58 years. 


Mr. F. J. L. Croupace, M.8.c.v.s. 


Mr. Frederick J. L. Croudace, whose death after a considerable 

riod of ill-health we record with deep regret, was the son of 

r, W. C. Croudace, M.x.c.v.s., of Haltwhistle and Corbridge, and 
had practised at Corbridge for 33 years. For some years he was a 
member of Council, N.V.M.A., and it will be remembered by many 
of our readers that so great was the interest created at the New- 
castle Congress of 1928 by his demonstration of the caponising of 
cockerels that he was called upon to repeat it at Ayr the following 
year. Mr. Croudace’s services were in demand as a judge at agri- 
cultural shows, and in addition to judging the pit pony classes at 
the Royal Show at Newcastle, he also judged at the Cockermouth 
and Silloth shows. 

He formerly served in the Northumberland Hussars as Veterinary 
Officer, retiring with the rank of Captain in 1938. In the present 
war, though working his extensive practice single-handed, he worked 
enthusiastically for N.A.R.P.A.C. and also formed a dance band 
which raised over £120 for a fund to assist the welfare of animals 
injured in air raids. 

Mr. Croudace was keenly interested in many forms of sport, 
playing hockey for Northumberland County and Tynedale, and 
refereeing many county matches. He took a keen delight in flowers 
and in Nature study, and among his many hobbies were bee 
keeping, photography and music. 

The funeral service in St. Andrew's Parish Church, Corbridge, 
where he was a former sidesman and member of the Parochial 
Church Council, was conducted, prior to the interment in Corbridge 
cemetery, by Canon Blackburn, Vicar of Heddon-on-the-Wall and 
Rural Dean of Corbridge, a former Vicar of Corbridge, assisted by 
the Curate of Corbridge, the Rev. Patrick Blakiston. 

The North of England Veterinary Medical Association, of which 
Mr. Croudace was a much —— member of long standing, was 
represented by Mr. J. P. Pickering (President) and Mr. W. Lyle 
Stewart (Secretary). | 


* * * * 
MR. HUDSON THANKED BY FARMERS 


The London Farmers’ Club held a reception at the Dorchester 
Hotel last week to thank Mr. R. S. Hudson for his services as 
Minister of Agriculture and to welcome Mr. Tom Williams as his 
successor. Mr. W. J. Cumber, Chairman of the Club, said: “ We 
have never had a man who has fought for the farmers and fought 
for them better than Mr. Hudson. If anyone had told agricul- 
turists five years ago that they could produce 70 per cent. more than 
they were doing, they would have laughed at him, but under Mr. 
Hudson's leadership it has been done.” They hoped Mr. Williams 
would carry on on the same lines. 

* * * * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
Swine Fever: 

Cambs.—Richmond Hall, Gorefield, Wisbech (Aug. 24th). 

Glos.—Manor Farm, Winchcombe (Aug. 22nd); Baker's Piece, 
Woodside, Ruardean (Aug. 25th); Glebe Farm, Wood Stanway 
(Aug. 25th). 

Herts.—Hollybush, Bendish, Whitwell, Hitchin; St. John’s Road, 
Hitchin (Aug. 21st); Great Westwood, Buckshill, King’s Langley 
(Aug. 23rd); Skegsbury Lane, Kimpton, Hitchin (Aug. 27th). 

Hunts.—Park House, High Street, Somersham; Whitehall Farm, 
Upwood (Aug. 21st); 29, Council Houses, The Heights, Ramsey 
(Aug. 22nd); Lettal Farm, Herne Road, Ramsey St. Mary’s (Aug. 
27th). 

Kent.—Tutsham Farm and Smith’s Hill Farm, West Farleigh, 
Maidstone (Aug. 22nd). 

Middlesex.—80, Feltham Road, Bedfont, Staines (Aug. 21st). 

Northants.—2, Council Houses, Ponders Bridge, Whittlesey, Peter- 
borough (Aug. 21st); Old Mill Premises, Ponders Bridge, Whittlesey 
(Aug. 25th). 


Staffs.—Whittington Farm, Kinver (Aug. 27th). 
gating Church Road, West Row, Bury St. Edmunds (Aug. 
24th). 
Warwicks.—Kennel Lane, Witherley, Atherstone (Aug. 25th); 
Whetstone, Somerset Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham; 381, Birming, 
ham Road, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham (Aug. 25th). 
Yorks.—Mount Pleasant, Wiston Road, Selby (Aug. 25th). 


* * * 
Supervision of milk production and registration of calves, as 


carried out before the war, is to be revived by the Royal Guernsey 
Agricultural Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the persona 
trews of the writer only and must not be as expressing the epinion or 
naving recewved the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Lewers to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first pos 
sn Monday morning for insertion in following S day's issue.. 


* * * * * 
CLOTHING FOR PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS 


Sir,—It would be of great advantage if the makers of protective 
overalls could arrange to have the bottom 12 inches of parturition 
overalls faced with rubber on the inner side as well as the outer. 
The contact of this part of the gown with rubber boots not only 
soils the fabric with faeces, but rubs it well in and makes the gown 
most difficult to clean. This criticism also applies in a lesser degree 
to the rubber coats used in tuberculin testing. 

It would also be an advantage if the rubber armlets which form 
a useful adjunct to such protective clothing could be of a more 
flexible nature, as in the writer’s experience the arms become very 
numb after two or three dozen rectal examinations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Courtlands Farm, Coolham, Horsham. Joun Pasrtevp. 
August 25th, 1945. 


ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘Wellcome’ brand Carbon Tetrachloride Capsules (Veterinary) 
Liver-fluke Capsules.—Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 12, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, announce the addition of ‘ Wellcome’ brand Carbon Tetra- 
chloride Capsules, 1 c.c. to their range of veterinary products. Prices (subject 
to professional discount) are as follows: 100, 4s. 6d. (Purchase Tax 6d. extra) 
500, 17s. 6d. (Purchase Tax 2s. 24d. extra). 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS. 1894 to 1937, AND 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period | Anthrax and- | Parasitic | Sheep Swine 
| mouth | Mange® | Scab Fever 
July 16th to 
Bist, 1945... 1 37 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1944 5 | 2 — 47 
1943 ll 3 28 
1942 12 | 37 18 
=| 
Total Jan. Ist to | 
July 31s}, 1945 65 99 6 47 579 
riod in— 
118 29 6 61 518 
1943 pe 182 | 10 6 104 | 309 
1942 200 | lll 26 118 265 
Note.—The for the current year are approximate only. 


® Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified 
free from Tuberculosis as at July 31st, 1945, was as follows : — 
ENGLAND Wates ScoTLAND (Great 
4,922 8,821 5,086 18,829 
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